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ground that any other policy will entail the risk of eventual war
with Japan. Frank Simonds has emphasized that risk as almost a
certainty. In their opinion, " the game is not worth the candle "
because the United States can continue to subsist comfortably
even after relinquishing its varied interests in the Far East, thereby
eliminating the risk of future war.

The other main alternative is to insist, and to continue to insist,
not aggressively yet not the less firmly, on the maintenance of our
legitimate rights and interests in this part of the world and, so far
as practicable, to support the normal development of those interests
constructively and progressively.

There has already been abundant indication that the present
administration in Washington proposes to follow the second of these
alternatives. We may therefore, I assume, discard the hypothesis of
withdrawal and examine the future outlook with the assurance that
our Government has not the slightest intention of relinquishing the
legitimate rights, vested interests, non-discriminatory privileges for
equal opportunity and healthful commercial development of the
United States in the Far East.

In following this second and logical course, there should be and
need be nothing inconsistent, so far as our own attitude is concerned,
with the policy of the good neighbour. The determination to support
and protect our legitimate interests in the Far East can and should
be carried out in a way which, while sacrificing no point of principle,
will aim to restrict to a minimum the friction between the United
States and Japan inevitably arising from time to time as a result of
that determination.

The administration of that policy from day to day becomes a
matter of diplomacy, sometimes delicate, always important, for
much depends on the method and manner of approach to the various
problems with which we have been, are, and will continue to be
faced. With the ultra-sensitiveness of the Japanese, arising out of a
marked inferiority complex which manifests itself in the garb of
an equally marked superiority complex, with all its attendant bluster,
chauvinism, xenophobia, and organized national propaganda, the
method and manner of dealing with current controversies assume
a significance and importance often out of all proportion to the
nature of the controversy. That our Government fully appreciates
this fact has been amply demonstrated by the instructions issued to
this Embassy since the present administration took office, and we
have tried to carry out those instructions or to act on our own
initiative when such action was called for, with the foregoing con-
siderations constantly in view.

But behind our day-to-day diplomacy lies a factor of prime im-
portance, namely, national support, demonstrated and reinforced by
national preparedness. I believe that a fundamental element of that
preparedness should be the maintenance of the present naval ratios
in principle and the eventual achievement and maintenance of those